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Editorial 


\r the close of the year it seems to be an impossible task to indicate the many-phased 
activities it has shown in librarianship. There is the overall proof that despite all com- 
petitors the reading of books continues to increase. Statistics, for what they are worth—we 
believe them to be in the main quite honest and unmanipulated—are available for public 
libraries, town and county, only. The lending libraries of these put out nearly 385 million 
volumes, a figure difficult to grasp. That, however, is only one part, if the largest, of the 
reading of our people: commercial, technical, university, collegiate, learned society and 
school libraries play an enormous part in the reading of our people ; and what the individual! 
reader buys in the way of books the returns of booksellers might show but, even here, there 
are so many overlappings that any figures would be incomplete. Statistics which have no 
clear method and are subject to varying interpretations are valueless. What we do know is 
that we are a reading nation and there is the accompanying mystery that so many men and 
women seem never to have read a worth-while book. 


* * * * * * 


It in England and Wales 1955 has not been a spectacular library year, it has been so 
for Scotland. The Libraries (Scotland) A@ of May, 1955, removing as it does the obsolete 
rate limit and allowing co-operation and other inter-working, is of importance beyond 
measure to our Scottish colleagues and their public. Considerable library advances are 
promised at Liverpool, Bexley, Kensington and Holborn, where buildings involving large 
sums are projected and, as we have recorded from time to time, there have been many 
renovations of old systems, new branches and other signs of library life. So far as our 
profession is concerned there have been a few important changes including the promotion 
of Mr. D. I. Colley to the City Librarianship of Manchester. A significant appointment has 
been that of a woman chief librarian at Camberwell, the first of the Metropolitan Boroughs 
to do this. There has been no new book on librarianship of major importance, though 
there have been some new editions and quite useful pamphlets have been issued by the Library 
Association and its sections. The major bibliographical work has been the first volume of 
the British Union Co-operative Index of Periodicals, the first of four volumes in process of 
publication and a fine example of co-operative effort with immense possibilities for research 
and other students. The General Editor, James D. Stewart is to be congratulated on this 
evidence of the vitality and effectiveness of his labours. The growing security of the L.A. 
Subject Index to Periodicals and of the British National Bibliography have afforded relieved satis- 
faction, too. 


* * * * * * 


\s for professional organization : this month sees the conclusion of the presidency of 
the Library Association of Sir Philip R. Morris. By whatever measure, it has been an 
excellent one ; he has fitted most agreeably into our working and has been sociable, dignified 
and effective. His Conference Address was an exercise in wide practical thinking with usefu! 
suggestions as to the further improvement of the library service needed given in an engaging 
manner. The Southport Conference was possibly the most construétive we have had since 
1917 although the precision of 1917, which crystalized its findings in definite far reaching 
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resolutions, was not attained. Sir Philip handled the most critical Annual General Meeting of 
recent years in masterly fashion. Our gratitude to him is real. 


* * * * * * 


\nother feature of current interest is the increasing difficulty with which the very richness 
of our opportunities faces us. The meetings, ordinary and special, of librarians run to hundreds 
now yearly; the several week or week-end conferences, the one-day or longer, revision 
courses for our examination candidates, the Whitsun library school in Paris combining much 
interest with reasonable diversion, and the open days certain well-known libraries have 
when we have been invited to visit them. The list could be extended. It would seem that 
we are a seething body of workers all intent upon self-improvement and in passing the light 
to our fellows. Whatever may be attendance at these multiferous meetings their very existence 

there were sixteen in the London area alone in Oétober—shows that there are enough 
enterprising, time-giving librarians willing to sponsor them. We have to be rigidly selective 
nowadays ; no sane prson could attend them all. 


* * * 7 * * 


\s the resolution rejected by the ¢ onference, but adopted by our Postal Ballot, seemed 
to show, we in England and Wales still await for public libraries the long-desired Library 
\ct (or even Bill) which shall make a nation-wide library service available in the best form. 
We have gone far, perhaps nearly as far as voluntary co-operation will allow, but conditions 
which secure the service for everyone and protect it from local fluctuations, and provide 
adequate funds for books and reasonable professional progress for librarians, are not yet 
ours. Much has been done and, in many branches of the profession, there has been material 
progress for librarians although this is not uniform or universal. These matters, we may be 
assured, are not absent from the counsels of the Library Association. 


. * * * * * 


\t the Annual Meeting of the Contributories of the National Central Library last month 
the Chairman, Mr. Berwick Sayers, stressed the fact that for the first time the issues has passed 
the 100,000 mark. It is notable as evidence of the co-operative willingness of librarians that 
only 18 of these were made direct to individual readers : the rest were made through libraries, 
to Government departments, welfare organizations and other agencies. The stock, now 
146,000 approximately, is the smallest of any library with universal duties, but, of course, 
it needs scarcely to be repeated that the N.C.L. is a conduit through which we lend and 
borrow rather than a place from which we borrow. Of the 97, 269 applications made 71.49", 
were satisfied and an analysis, could we have it, of the 28.51%, of unsatisfied ones would be 
interesting. They include of course many for books that have never existed, or no longer 
exist in any library willing to lend them, but perhaps the bulk are of that hard core of books 
which none of the co-operating libraries have been able to trace and so have eluded the 
central enquiry as well. As time goes on and individual libraries become more efficient the 
need for the N.C.L. will not diminish but will more and more be restri¢ted to expensive and 
rarely-used books and those which it is uneconomical for any ordinary library to buy. Of the 
activities none is more significant than the International Book Centre which collects and 
redistributes books unwanted in some places to places where they are needed. We heai 
that the list of libraries which can make use of this two-way service is now open again; it 
is Still rather heavy work for the present restricted Staff but there is no desire to exclude 
members. The range and complexity of library interests which draw upon and lend through 
the N.C.L. are remarkable and not only are there 249 special “outlier” libraries who aie part 
of the organization but many special libraries not so affiliated have been persuaded to lend 
books for other libraries to use. Much thought is being given to the really extensive problem 
of the great union catalogue of the National Central Library itself which is still incomplete 
but also to the parlous condition in which some of the Regional Library Systems find them- 
selves in this matter. In short, this note is to assure our readers that the Amnua/ Report of 
the library for the year ended February, 1955, should be studied by those who would know 
the extent, advantages and problems of the most remarkable, as it is one of the most valuable, 
voluntary associations of every sort of library in mutual support. 
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Some Notes on Librarianship in Sweden 


By H. R. KLieENEBERGER 

Tuere has been much evidence in the sphere of librarianship of that growth of British 
interest in Sweden and Swedish interest in Britain which has been a notable feature of the 
post-war scene. The flow of visitors in both direétions has steadily swollen and on a more 
formal level we now have the Anglo-Scandinavian library conferences as well as successfully 
operated schemes of Staff-exchange between a number of British and Swedish libraries. ‘I hese 
contacts have in turn been reflected in a series of articles in British library periodicals which 
have described characteristic aspects of the Swedish library system. The question as to whether 
various Swedish precedents should serve as models for library de elopment in this country 
has become a living issue. To be able to answer it satisfactorily, it is desirable that one should 
have viewed Swedish libraries in the context of their economic and cultural setting rather 
than as isolated phenomena. 

British librarians who extend their stay in Sweden for any length of time, usually find 
that the conception of Swedish librarianship which they had formed by reading, undergoes 
a gradual change. Features which had first interested them as a particular variety of library 
practice, become fully intelligible when seen as a manifestation of basic trends common to 
all walks of public and private life in Sweden : such is the homogeneity of Swedish civilization. 
\s a late-comer to the modern industrial world, Sweden enjoyed an advantage in that, when 
she came to adopt the principal technical inventions, the initial experimenting with them 
had usually been done elsewhere already. She could profit from the mistakes of others and 
ensure that she was on the right track from the start. Britain on the other hand, having taken 
the lead in the industrial revolution, often found herself permanently tied to features which 
belonged to earlier experimental phases in many new enterprises: British economy was 
already geared to methods as well as to equipment and installations in such a way, that when 
these proved to be outmoded, it was no longer feasible to adapt or change them in every respect. 
This phenomenon helps to explain the contrast in the appearance of the economies of the two 
countries, the great, variety of style and predominantly Victorian character of English towns, 
the modernity and uniformity of Swedish towns. It has its counterpart in the field of librarian 
ship too. 

The development of Swedish public libraries on a comprehensive scale dates from the 
beginning of this century. Uniformity here too came about because many systems were 
founded simultaneously at a time when the preliminary pioneering had already been done 
in other countries and a consensus of opinion on how best to organize a library-service had 
been arrived at. Moreover, funds for continuously bringing libraries up to date were sub 
sequently available and the desirability of standardization was taken for granted. It is only 
fair to add that uniformity of regulations governing the loan of books, of methods of issuing 
them, and of the stationery and equipment employed in libraries, as well as of methods of 
cataloguing and classification, were never the result of dictation from above, but of a high 
degree of co-operation between librarians. It is generally held in Sweden that such uniformity 
is in the interest of borrowers who are likely to use more than one library system in the course 
of their lives and would only be confused by a diversity of methods ; standardization also 
facilitates the exchange of Staff between libraries and makes the production of equipment 
more economical. In faét, the Swedish library association itself used to supply standardized 
equipment and Stationery of all kinds to individual Swedish libraries; this task is now per- 
formed by the Bibliotekstjanst, or library service, an organ set up in 1951, and run by the 
library association with a grant from the state to provide bibliographical and other services. 
But the most important factor making for uniformity is the belief that the best way of doing 
any particular thing can be discovered by men who are free to investigate, to experiment and 
to test the experiments of others, and then submit their findings to general discussion. And 
it is usually after much individual research, committee work, and a good deal of debate 
in the professional press and at public meetings, that the Swedish library association decides 
to adopt any particular standard as an official one for Swedish libraries. So highly developed 
is the spirit of co-operation that such librarians as happen to disagree with decisions of the 
library association, will nevertheless carry them out in the interest of harmony and the con 
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sistency ot library practice, although there is nothing to compel them to do so. They can 
of course express their disagreement and press for change and revision, which will indeed 
be effected if they succeed in persuading a sufficiently numerous body of their colleagues, 
There is no lack of controversy in the professional press of Sweden. 

In the field of book-classification too, Sweden profited from being a late-comer. Attempts 
to provide a general scheme for Sweden were Still in their initial stages at a time when the 
weaknesses of Dewey had become generally known. As the system of classification which 
was eventually produced and which is now found in all Swedish public and many non-public 
libraries, has not yet been given any publicity in this country, the following particulars of it 
may be of some interest. It was not until 1917 that the Swedish library association set up a 
committee to produce a system of classification and a code of cataloguing-rules for Swedish 
libraries. It received financial support from the government and numbered representatives 
from academic as well as public libraries among its members ; and it was advised by the leading 
subject specialists of the Swedish universities. The classification-scheme was eventually published, 
together with an introduction setting out the history of its evolution. (') The possibility of 
employing Dewey’s system in Sweden had been considered at length by the committee : 
after all, it had won the day not only in the Anglo-Saxon countries, but had been adopted 
in an amended form by the public libraries of Denmark and Norway. It was, however, felt 
that the alterations in the system which would of necessity have to be made in order to replace 
Dewey’s American bias by a Swedish one were so extensive, as to destroy precisely that 
international character of the classification which was considered the strongest argument in 
its favour. An alphabetical notation which would permit up to 28 main classes with 28 
sub-divisions each was thought to be superior to a numerical one which was limited to arrays 
of 10 classes. Dewey, so the committee reasoned, had succeeded in compressing knowledge 
into 10 main classes only by repeatedly placing unrelated subjeéts into a single main class, 
and the sub-divisions of the decimal classification reflected similar artificialities dictated by 
the notation. 

It was felt that the existing traditions of Swedish libraries provided a better basis for a 
new system of classification. The decimal classification had made little headway in Sweden, 
and the majority of Swedish libraries had adopted schemes with an alphabetical notation ; 
public libraries had tended to follow the practice of the great research libraries and these had 
been influenced by the classification used in Sweden’s national bibliography, “Sveriges 
offentliga biblioteks accessionskatalog”. This bibliography was divided into sections cor 
responding to the subjects taught in Swedish universities. 

The Accessionskatalog then became the basis of the Swedish system of classification. 
Its 31 main classes were reduced to 22, as the remaining 9 classes were only slightly represented, 
particularly in smaller libraries. The auxiliary historical sciences and general history of culture, 
fer example, were subordinated to history, and trade and communications to economics. 
The practice of the great research libraries, such as the Royal Library at Stockholm, influenced 
the committee’s method of sub-dividing the classes. For the final scheme was to be sufficiently 
detailed not only for public libraries and general bibliographies, but also for special libraries 
and specialist bibliographies. It was not thought necessary to make the notation stri¢tly 
logical ; it was designed to bring subjects into a correct sequence, but not to show the relation- 
ship of subjects to each other ; it is therefore not suitable for documentation. The notation, 
for instance, does not indicate the subordination of Swedish to Germanic and of Germanic 
to Indo-Germanic in the Linguistics class (F), but it ensures that Indo-Germanic (Fa) precedes 
Germanic (Fb) and Germanic precedes Swedish (Fc). The notation is in some respects more 
mnemonic than Dewey’s ; not only subjects such as church history, education, geography, 
are sub-divisible geographically, but linguistics also, in so far as geographic and linguistic 
boundaries coincide. Periodicals, collections, publications of societies, of congresses and so on, 
are denoted by small letters, usually the first letter of the Swedish word for the type of material 
in question ; these letters are placed after the class-number. Separately shelved material on 
the other hand is denoted by a small letter (such as r for reference, f for folio) in front of the 
class-number. The number of sub-divisions, which a library will need to use, depends on 
its size ; and not even the largest city-library would need all the sub-divisions of the scheme. 
\lternative places for certain subjeéts are provided, again with a view to the varying needs 
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of libraries of different size. There is a place for veterinary medicine with medicine to suit 
large or more academic libraries, and another place with “domestic animals” to suit small 
and more popular libraries. The following brief survey of the main classes has been trans- 
lated from the Swedish ; it occurs in the Klassifikationssystem fér svenska bibliotek. (2) 


“The first class, Book- and library-science (A), includes bibliographies, librarianship, 
classification and so on ; the second, Writings of general and miscellaneous content (B), 
is intended to provide for works that treat of such diverse matter that they cannot be 
placed in any one other main class. The more specific divisions of the system begin 
with religion (C). This is the old order which even to-day is found in our universities, 
where it is usual for the theological faculty to head the list. Then follow eleven branches 
of learning, corresponding most closely to the humanistic seétion of the philosophical 
faculty at the universities. First, the closely related subjects of Philosophy (D) and 
Education (E), then language and literature, including Linguistics (F), Literary history 
(G) and Belles lettres (H), then Fine Art (I), then a group which might be called historical, 
including Archaeology (J), History (K), and Biography (L), and finally two branches 
of learning which deal with the earth and its inhabitants and which border on the natural 
sciences, Anthropology and folk-lore (M.), and Geography (N). Then follow two 
“practical” divisions, Technology (P) and Economics (Q), together with a few subjects 
that are hard to place, Gymnastics, sport, games (R) and Military science (S). Lastly 
come three fairly closely related divisions, Mathematics (T), Natural science (U), and 
Medicine (V).” 


This scheme of classification is eminently simple and practical and has given satisfaction to 
both librarians and the reading public. It is obviously not for export, but its freedom from 
pedantry and useless elaboration make it an example to classificationists elsewhere. 


The volume of catalogue rules, produced by the same committee (*), contains a general 
theoretical discussion of the problems involved in codifying cataloguing-praétice as well 
as instructions for making author-, title-and subjeét-entries in the di¢tionary- and classified 
catalogues of Swedish public libraries. In the same book there are also rules for spacing the 
material on cards and filing them in cabinets, as well as for the compilation of standard 
accessions lists. The “Katalogregler” have greatly helped to produce that uniformity of 
methods in Swedish public libraries which has already been referred to. And uniformity of 
cataloguing pra¢tice in particular enables libraries to incorporate in their catalogues the cards 
produced by the Bibliotekstjinst which largely relieves them of the task of cataloguing 
current Swedish publications. 


There are other differences between English and Swedish practice which are never 
likely to disappear as they arise from historical and geographical factors operating in one 
country alone. The English county library services were built up in areas which had previously 
been without any effective library facilities. The Swedish public library movement, on the 
other hand, found when it spread into rural areas, that there were a large number of parish 
libraries already in existence, often with traditions reaching back to the early 19th century 
and further, and flourishing with undiminished vigour : country people had in faét organized 
their own library services for a long time, often at considerable cost to themselves, and with 
a fair measure of success. They were proud of their libraries and wanted to retain them. 
And it was of course impossible in a democratic country compulsorily to replace them with 
a service organized from above. It was also thought psychologically important to encourage 
rather than discourage what was a spontaneous and healthy tradition of local culture. The 
solution of the problem in question which was eventually arrived at, has been given a fair 
amount of publicity in England ; a brief account of it here may therefore suffice. In each 
of the 24 provinces of Sweden one library, usually the largest, was made a central library and 
given an annual grant and extra staff to build up a special stock from which the resources 
of parish libraries could be supplemented. Consignments of between fifty and a hundred 
books are sent to each library and exchanged every four months. As more and more so-called 
“book-mobiles” are coming into use, selection is increasingly being carried out by the parish- 
librarians themselves. The central libraries have the additional duty of providing staff to 
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visit the parish libraries of their respective areas at regular intervals, to supervise technical 
processes such as cataloguing and classification and ensure that a basic standard of efficiency 
is maintained. Thereby the library advisers of the Swedish Board of Education are relieved 
of the task of inspecting rural libraries, and can concentrate their attention on the larger 
libraries, i.e. those receiving a State grant of 6,000 Swedish crowns a year, or more. 


[he part which state aid and government inspection have played in spreading library 
services in Sweden and raising the general standard to its present level, has been stressed by 
Swedish librarians and British visitors. Again historical factors have made for considerable 
divergences between Swedish and British development. In a relatively small and intimate 
national community, the term “state control” has none of the sinister significance which 
many Englishmen attach to it ; for the evils of bureaucracy, red tape and arrogant officialdom, 
have little chance of developing. And as state enterprise and government planning have only 
had beneficial effects in modern Swedish history, their extension to new fields is generally 
welcomed. The grant itself is fixed in proportion to the local contribution and never exceeds 
a sum otf 10,000 Swedish crowns a year, and is therefore of greatest importance to the smaller 
libraries. But the distribution of the grants and the inspection of libraries receiving them, 
is only one of the responsibilities of the library advisers. Their task is also to provide those 
bibliographical and related services of which mention has already been made, and to organize 
education for librarianship. 

Higher education in Sweden still takes the form of university education, and it is difficult, 
if not impossible, for anyone to acquire professional status without having attended a university. 
There is no parallel to the practice of those professional associations in Britain which run 
courses of Study, or at any rate set examinations and grant diplomas to their members. We 
find then that would-be librarians too are expected to have.obtained a university degree, 
corresponding to our B.A., before they are admitted as trainees to one of the municipal 
libraries of Sweden. And after passing a year in which they are intended to familiarize them- 
selves with the various routines of library-work, it is a comparatively brief and general course 
of theoretical study at the state library school, lasting only six months, which qualifies them 
for positions of responsibility in Swedish libraries. Admittedly it is now proposed to extend 
the course to a period of nine months, and at Stockholm City Library, which trains its own 
Staff, entrants without a university education can take a rather longer course of study, leading 
to an examination for the grade of Library Assistant, which is half-way between the clerical 
and the professional grades. But it remains a fact that the emphasis in Swedish library education 
is on academic study, followed by practical training and a brief theoretical course, concerned 
with general principles, rather than, like the Library Association’s, with an exhaustive survey 
of the factual detail of librarianship as well. 


The division of work between clerical and professional staff is not, however, necessarily 
as far advanced, particularly in the smaller libraries, as this system of relating different quali- 
fication to specific grades would suggest. And the economic position of Swedish librarians 
resembles that of their American colleagues: while their salaries are higher than those of 
British librarians, they compare unfavourably with those paid to other public employees 
with similar qualifications, or, for that matter, with the wages of skilled labourers, Swedish 
or American. Fully fledged Swedish librarians are not yet paid as well as elementary school- 
teachers, notwithstanding the fact that a negotiating body for public librarians was formed 
as long ago as 1938. As a result, four out of every five Swedish librarians are women, and 
recruitment of suitable staff at the lower levels is proving increasingly difficult. 


But what impresses the British librarian who visits Sweden most of all is, as a rule, the 
high standard of the architecture, interior decoration and furnishing in Swedish libraries, a 
Standard, one should add, not confined to libraries, but typical of Swedish buildings of every 
kind and description, public and private. Small and large settlements usually present har- 
monius patterns ; and, interlaced as they are with a multitude of parks, they blend well with 
the rolling landscape of forests and lakes round about. 

But however great one’s admiration of Swedish achievements, one cannot but realize 
that the problems confronting Swedish and British librarians are different and have to be 
solved in different ways. Sweden presents the exhilarating spectacle of a nation which, for 
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PAPER-BACKS in 
LIBRARIES 


Constant editorial comment has been made in appearance is equivalent to a publisher's case- 
nearly every journal connected with the bound book 

library world on the rising costs of case-bound 
books, and the considerable economy to be 
gained by the use of paper-backs. 


This process can be applied to any Penguin» 
Pelican, Pan, Fontana, White Circle, or other 
similar size paper-back. One of the features 
of this new Service is that the Librarian merely 
has to select his titles, specifying that he 
requires them bound in  Bind-Your-Own 
Library Covers. The Agent will do the rest. 


With this problem of making the most of the 
Annual Grant well in mind, Bind-Your-Own 
Ltd. have inaugurated an entirely new Library 


Service. Many months have gone into the The Agents for the Bind-Your-Own Library 
development of an inexpensive process whereby Service are James Askew & Son Ltd. and 
paper-backs are permanently bound in durable, The Woolston Book Company Ltd. The cost 
attractive cases, with the title and author of binding one volume is only 1/10d.—a 
gold-blocked on the spine The life and considerable economy 


BIND-YOUR-OWN LTD 


LIBRARY SERVICE DEPT., 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 














reasons of geography and climate, had throughout most of its history a harder struggle to 
make ends meet than most, but has now come into its own. It produces enough food to 
feed itself and even a surplus for export; it has developed an industry which more than 
supplies the needs of the home-market ; and there is an abundance of iron and other raw- 
materials in Sweden which is a lucrative source of foreign exchange. As a result Sweden 
has now achieved a standard of living which is higher than that of any other country, including 
the United States. And although it is a comparatively large country, almost twice the size 
of the British Isles and long drawn out, it supports a population which is a mere fraétion 
of that of Britain. The characteristic Swedish settlement is the large village or small town, 
separated by stretches of intractable forest from neighbouring settlements. Small communities, 
such as these, require only small libraries, and the funds are usually there to house, stock 
and staff them adequately. There are two or three major tasks Still to be completed : one is, 
to supply the smaller villages too, which are often quite isolated, with some kind of library- 
service ; another, to integrate those parish libraries which had previously been left to their 
own devices, in the general rural library system. 


The situation of a country like England, densely populated and urbanized, with an 
old-established library system, is obviously not a parallel one, the problem confronting 
English librarians being to improve and modernize existing services with the limited funds 
available. This does not mean that collaboration between Swedish and English librarians 
is not profitable to both ; on the contrary. Librarians from this country who have visited 
Sweden and reported their impressions, have invariably stressed that they experienced a 
broadening of outlook and that stimulation of the mind which often result from foreign 
travel and contaét with strange cultures. The difference between the two countries is sufh- 
ciently great for Sweden to have the fascination of the exotic for British visitors ; at the 
same time a common North European, democratic ethos provides a real bond between 
Swedes and Britons. It accounts for the sympathy which exists between them and the value 
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which the librarians of both countries have attached and will continue to attach to conta& 
and mutual co-operation on the professional plane too. 


REFERENCES 
(*) Klassifikationssystem f6r svenska bibliotek. (Sveriges allmainna_ Biblioteksf6renings 
handbécker, 1.) Stockholm, 1921. 3rd edition, 1948. 
(*) Ibid, pp. 7-8. 
(*) Katalogregler fér svenska bibliotek. (Sveriges allmanna Biblioteksférenings handbécker, 
6.) Stockholm, 1934. 2nd edition, 1950. 


Cataloguing: Some New Approaches 


By Henry A. SHarp, Author of Cataloguing 
5. The Dictionary Subject Approach 

WHETHER catalogue users regard as more important to their requirements an author or a 
subject approach is one of those questions that cannot be answered categorically in favour 
of the one or the other ; “‘it all depends”, as Joad used to say when stuck for a ready answer, 
on what they may be looking for, and how. As regards the author approach it is common 
knowledge that much attention is being focussed on the extent to which it might be improved, 
and even made easier. Next month we shall examine some of the existing rules in the light 
of present-day views and requirements. Meanwhile, we shall confine our attention to the 
subje& approach, which at once reopens the old question of a logical classified order or an 
alphabetical one, about which perhaps enough has been said for the time being. 

There is no precise information as to the proportions of classified and diétionary cata- 
logues respectively in this country, but it is certain that the diGtionary catalogue or some 
variation of it still claims a great number of adherents among public librarians, and among 
catalogue users too. Certainly I found this to be true in the United States, where, as I have 
pointed out in my book Libraries and librarianship in America, it was exceptional to come across 
any other form of catalogue than a dictionary one. In more recent years one had formed the 
impression that its popularity was beginning to wane, but apparently this is not the case, 
for David J. Haykin, chief of the subje& cataloguing division in the Library of Congress, 
says in the introduction to his Subject headings : a practical guide, 1951, that “the alphabetical 
subject catalog, either self-contained, or as the subject element in the dictionary catalog, is 
a later development than the systematic, or classed, catalog. . . . In this country it has almost 
completely displaced the latter. The principal classed catalogs now remaining are those of 
the Engineering Societies Library in New York, the John Crerar Library in Chicago, and the 
Science and Technology Department of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh”, two of which 
one recalls having seen. 

An alphabetical subject catalogue may be made on any of three plans. The best known 
is the orthodox diétionary catalogue as most of us know it, the second is a simple alpha- 
betical subjeét catalogue, and the third the alphabetico-classed catalogue. 

To take the last first, | am aware that in my book Cataloguing | had little that was good 
to say about it, and went so far as to describe it as somewhat of a failure because it was a 
compromise between the classified and the dictionary forms, satisfying the advocates of 
neither. Nor has Mr. Haykin anything to say for it. Nevertheless, one is not quite as certain 
now but what a modified form of it might not have a good deal to commend itself to catalogue 
users : not the extreme and elaborate form of it as seen in the great Brooklyn catalogue of 
1881, but a simpler one that would modify to some extent the use of what has become known 
as the “specific subject” principle as laid down in Cutter’s rule: “Enter a work under its 
subject-heading, not under the heading of a class which includes that subjeé&’”’. In the note 
following the rule he explains what he had in mind when formulating it. He begins by calling 
it a rule of “specific entry’, and then advances arguments for and against it ; he even admits 
that “difficulty arises from the public, or a part of it, being accustomed to think of certain 
subjects in connection with their including classes, which especially happens to those persons 
who have used classed catalogs or the dictionary catalogs in which specification is only partially 
carried out ; so that there is a temptation to enter certain books doubly, once under the specific 
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heading to satisfy the rule, and once under the class to satisfy the public”. One wonders 
what proportions our catalogues would reach if this was done on a large scale ! 

For years students have been taught to apply the specific principle rigidly, and the 
examinations have been conducted on the assumption that this is being done. But I am not 
sure that we have not carried this insistence a little too far, and from examples that have been 
submitted by students in their practical work, there must be others who are thinking along 
similar lines. For instance, while one never comes across a student entering a history of 
France under Europe, or even one of Paris under France, a book about a particular breed 
of dog is often entered under Dogs rather than under the specific breed, or one on a special 
branch of gardening under gardening and not under, say, water gardens, rock gardens, or 
whatever it might be. Another case that occurred recently was a book dealing with a specific 
make of car; some Students entered it under the general heading, tantamount perhaps to a 
small class heading : Motor Cars, or Automobiles, while others entered it under the name of 
the make, with a general reference from the wider heading. 

This is the sort of thing that suggests that the public might welcome some breaking 
away from the established “‘specific subject” principle in favour of a certain amount of class 
entry with such alphabetic subdivisions as might seem necessary. 

There is really nothing very revolutionary in suggesting some such slight break-away 
from accepted practice. We already do it in, say, music, where it would be obviously incon- 
venient and indeed almost useless, to distribute in a diétionary catalogue all the musical 
compositions according to the alphabetic incidence of the appropriate descriptive word, 
whether it be Opera, Violin, Piano, Accordion, or what not. 

It is true that once we start on something of this sort it is difficult to know where to stop. 
Shall we enter books on London, Brighton, or Manchester direétly under their names, or 
shall we have an alphabet of place names under England, or even under the respective counties? 
Shall we group all outdoor ball games alphabetically under that heading or distribute them 
throughout the alphabet, under Cricket, Football, Lawn Tennis, Polo, and the rest? My 
answer, and the answer of the average catalogue user would be: let commonsense be the 
guiding factor. In the first case mentioned interest would be either in England as a whole 
ot in a particular place, and little if anything would be gained by departing from accepted 
practice. The second case may not be quite so easy, but by and large the man who is interested 
in football has at least some interest in cricket, and maybe tennis. A similar case could be 
made for gardening, for while we may have one gardener who specializes in chrysanthemums 
t dahlias, we have a dozen whose interest is much more widely spread. 

It might be urged in favour of the specific principle that our gardener can just as easily 
look under particular flowers, etc., which may be true enough, but I think most would favour 
class grouping in this and in many similar subjects. To pursue the argument further would 
serve only to reopen the old question of class versus dictionary catalogues. There is, however, 
one point in favour of this class grouping, which may perhaps apply even more to a county 
library system than to an urban one. In these days of mechanical duplicating apparatus it 
would be a good deal easier to lift out and duplicate a group of entries than to have to go 
through the catalogue, and perhaps miss some in the process. 

[t is not recommended to apply the process to the same extent to the sciences or to 
technology, where there is an increasing tendency towards more and more specialization, 
and the man who is interested in electrical engineering might not be interested in mechanical 
engineering, and the one who is concerned with one aspeét of chemistry or physics might have 
no interest in the others. Even here, however, there might be a certain amount of grouping 
within a more specific field than is covered by, say, a whole division of Dewey. The case of 
motor cars already referred to is a case in point. Aeronautics is another. 

Another rule that needs to be looked at is the one relating to choice between subject 
and country (164) : things like localized geologies and natural histories. Cutter is right when 
he says “the only satisfactory method is double entry under the local and the scientific subject”’, 
a course that is seldom followed in public libraries. Sometimes entry is made under place, 
sometimes under subject. The confusion that this uncertainty can hold for the user is illustrated 
in one of Cutter’s notes, in which he says: “let the general works go under Numismatics ; 
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et works on any particular coin go under the name of the coin ; let works on the coins 
‘fa country be under its name’’. Here in my view is an example of where the rule of specificity 
s carried to excess ; Numismatics is numismatics whether the book be a general one, about 
» particular coin or about a national coinage, and they should all be brought together. 


For those who cannot afford wholesale double entry or who disagree with the idea of 
class grouping on limited lines, my advice has been to follow the guidance laid down by the 
Library of Congress, “to use subject headings, with country subdivisions where necessary, 
for scientific, artistic, technical, economic and educational subjects . . . and country headings 
ubdivided by subject for historical and descriptive subjects, and for most political, admini- 
‘trative and social ones” 

Contrasting with subject rules that need looking at in the light of modern practice and 
requirements is one (172) that needs not only to be retained, but to be impressed on cata 

yruers and students alike. It is to “enter books under the word which best expresses their 
ubject, whether it occurs in the title or not”. We mention it because today there is on the 
yne hand a tendency to give books enigmatic titles that provide little of no clue to their 
subjects, and on the other for students and cataloguers to be unduly influenced in their choice 
f subject heading by what the book is called instead of what it is actually about. For instance, 
nN a recent examination paper was a book called ““Mohammedan Institutions”. I have tried 
this example out on a number of students and in many cases have found the title adopted 
as the heading instead of the simpler and adequate heading Mohammedanism. 

Perhaps it is not very important in these days when the provision of light fiction is under 
discussion, and so much of it has no lasting value ; perhaps fiction was of a much higher 
literary level when Cutter formulated his rules, but he has one (186) directing entry of “works 
of fiction, dramas, poems, under subjects which they illustrate”. But even in those days 
Cutter had his doubts about wholesale subject entry for fiction, for as he points out, “most 
novels have not enough illustrative value to justify this”, and he advises it only in the case 
if “the best historical fiction”. Throughout these articles one has tried to look at cataloguing 
through the eyes of users rather than through those of cataloguers—perhaps only retired 
! In this connexion many fiétion readers would no doubt 
velcome the cataloguing of fiction according to type, particularly the thriller and western 
types. I have indeed seen the books themselves arranged in this sort of way, or lists of authors 
specializing in them posted prominently. Without wishing to jeopardize any attempts to 
help readers in their quest tor be Oks, even light ones, to carry cataloguing to such depths 
is to prostitute the arts of both cataloguing and book ‘display. It is on a par with the days 

vhen chi ibd n’s catalogues were graded according to age, a practice now generally abandoned, 
even in the United States where it was so common. 

Cutter’s last two rules relating to subject entry are concerned with the important question 
‘f references. They are : “make references from general subjects to their various subordinate 
ubjects and also to co-ordinate and illustrative subjects” (187), and “make references occasionally 
from specific to general subjects” (188), respectively. The first of these is generally and gen 
erously observed ; how generously can be seen in Sears’ Subject headings, and cataloguers 
and users alike are well aware of their value, and at the same time alive to the extent to which 
they can be a wearisome and irritating business. We are not, however, nearly so quick at 
recognizing the value of the specific back to general reference, of which we might do a good 
deal more than is usual. Personally, 1 have never seen it done better than in the old Glasgow 
catalogues, which did both very effectively. To quote the example given in the second edition 


my book tor Science, which looked like this : 


ibrarians can afford to do this 


SCIENCI 
Ll nderneath this class heading was listed all the books on science in general. 
\t the end was a reference: see a/so Astronomy, Biology, Botany, Chemistry, Geology, 
Mathematics, Meteorology, Natural Higory, Palacontology, Physics, Soap-bubbles, Zoology. 
\t the head of the list of general books on Botany for example is a reference : For /ist of other 
branches of Science, see SCIENCE. At the end of the list of books on botany in general is a 
reference to specific forms : see a/so Algae, Ferns, Fungi, Grasses, Mosses, Roses, Seedlings. 
The scheme went even further, for from, say Roses we get a backward reference : For /if 
ee Botany. 
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Spotlight 

By A. G. S. ENsER 
IN times of economic difficulties public libraries 
usually are among the first to feel the pinch. 

Existing as they do on the magnanimity or 
otherwise of individual local authorities and 
being a non-produttive service (in the sense 
of hard cash return), it is patently obvious 
that such a service must always Stand in peril 
when local government finance is restricted. 

The recent striétures on local government 
borrowing and spending, by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, must cause anxiety and a 
sense of fore-boding to all concerned with 
public librarianship. 

In the first place, the chances of building 
new public libraries, for the time being, must 
be gravely imperilled. Local authorities will 
find difficulties enough in raising loans, 
either on the open market or through the 
Public Works Loan Board, for absolutely 
essential schemes such as housing, slum 
clearance or drainage plans. And, interest 
rates on such loans as are obtained, will make 
loan charges a heavy item indeed, in future, 
in the estimates of any local authority. Little 
sympathy can be expected then generally 
among local authorities for new public library 
buildings involving loans and loan charges. 

Secondly, since local authorities are enjoined 
to see that their impending annual estimates 
do not exceed those of 1954-55, curtailment 
of present services seems likely. In the past 
two years salaries and wages have increased 
together with advancing costs of materials 
of all kinds, as well as higher postal and 
telephone charges. As all these increases will 
have to be contained in the 1956-57 estimates, 
now to be limited to the sum required in 
1954-55, all rate-supported services of a local 
authority will have difficulties in even main- 
taining present activities. So far as public 
libraries are concerned the increases, as Stated 
above, can only be contained by either 
reducing the book fund or curtailment of 
services given already unless measures are 
taken to increase income. 

Public librarianship always appears to be 
facing a crisis and, no doubt, it will weather 
the present Storm. But, the present financial 
stringency can be used for some hard thinking 
and re-orientation of ideas. Is it possible 
that the actual users of the public library 
services do not pay enough for the facilities 
financed by all rate-payers, regardless of 
whether or not they use them ? 





Should the 1892 A& be amended so that 4 
charge, say 10/- per year, be levied on 
adults borrowing books for home reading; 
should a really economic charge of, say 6d. 
be made for reserving a particular book, 
especially since more and more readers are 
using this facility as a subscription library; 
should all expenses in obtaining books by 
regional loan or similarly, be paid for by the 
reader requiring such a book; and should 
pay collections be introduced in this country ? 

Bearing in mind the effeéts of the Chancellor’s 
financial strictures and the ever rising cost of 
books, we cannot afford to be quiescent and 
to assume a policy of laissez faire. 

It is a truism that, that which one pays for, 
one values. The public of today are conditioned 
and prepared to pay for service, especially 
really efficient service. Is there not a moral 
in this for public librarians ? 

Your comments are invited. 


Gramophone Records 

By Jack Dove, Chief Librarian, Hove 
Tuts column of Gramophone Record notes 
will, it is hoped, be of use to chief librarians, 
music librarians and indeed all those readers 
of the Library World who may colleé, or have 
an interest in new recordings. 

Long playing records have now established 
themselves as a post-war product and a very 
fine modern medium they are. Orchestral 
recordings abound and nothing short of 
brilliant is the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
under the baton of Ralph Kubelik playing 
Dvorak’s Slavonic Dances op. 46 and op. 72. 
These are on three sides of LXT 5079-5080 
and they constitute a fine all round perfor- 
mance. Here is abundance of percussion, 
with trumpets, trombones and cornets much 
in evidence, though the plaintive notes of 
the flutes and oboes are particularly evident 
in the third dance. I was most impressed by 
the OrcheStra’s handling of the sixth with its 
lilting and emphatic three-quarter tempo. 
Here the horns and woodwind reply to the 
Strings most effectively and the full Orchestra 
is majestic. Sixteen dances stretching overt 
three sides provide a coupling problem but 
Decca have recorded the same Orchestra on 
LXT 5079 playing Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo 
and Juliet” fantasy overture. This is a spirited 
and sharp recording of an overture which 
never loses its appeal for me. The opulence 
of tone in the strings, so avidly desired by 
keen listeners is faithfully captured and 
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altogether, | enjoyed every moment of it. 

\ 12” record comfortably accommodates 
two symphonies nowadays and LGX 66042 
provides Beethoven’s No. 1 in C major op. 21 
and Schubert’s “‘Unfinished”’. In the C major, 
Franz André conduéts the L’orchestre sym- 
phonique de la _ Radiodiffusion Nationale 
Belge. The Belgian André has conduéted 
the orchestra of the Radiodiffusion Nationale 
Belge for 20 years now and this is a far superior 
recording to the previous Decca disc with the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. It is a graceful 
and satisfying performance of a symphony 
so reminiscent of Haydn. The “Symphony 
No. 8 in B minor” is played by the Bamberg 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Joseph 
Keilberth. The Orchestra under its unfamiliar 
name—it was previously the Deutsche Phil- 
harmonie of Prague—is_ recorded finely, 
although the pizzicato in the andante movement 
of the cellos and double bass is not very 
pronounced. This shortcoming is not excep- 
tional however and few could quarrel with 


the tempi. This Symphony must be one of 


the most popular and most regularly recorded 
and this latest Decca disc gave me a great 
deal of pleasure. 

George Solti conducts the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra which occupies both 
sides of a 10° record LW 5207 with Rossini’s 
overtures to “Il Barbiere di Siviglia” and 
“L’Italiana in Algieri”. The quality of the 
oboe here made a lasting impression on me 
and I found both performances dazzling, 
particularly Algieri. This young Hungarian, 
who conducting the State Opera in Budapest 
in his early twenties, obviously relishes opera 
and Rossini provides all the scope the players 
need to bring out the high quality of their 
technique. 

Mozart has received a fair amount of 
attention recently. His Concertos Nos. 4 and 
5 (LXT 5078) are played by the New Symphony 
Orchestra of London and No. 5 appealed to 
me most as having more body than its pre- 
decessor. The Russian violinist Mischa 
Elman gives a tasteful and sweet performance 
and the andante cantabile of the Fourth 
Concerto has the utmost grace. The Fifth is 
an exceedingly crystal clear and sharp recording, 
the Rondo movement being of excellent 
quality and in easy tempo. Joseph Krips 
conducts and Joachim handles the cadenzas 
with the elegance we associate with him. 

Bela Bartok’s “Divertimento for Strings” 
composed in 1939 has not been recorded in 


this country previously, if my researches are 
accurate. Edmond de Stoutz conduéting the 
Zurich Chamber Orchestra is featured on a 
new Decca recording, which for all its technical 
attractiveness may not have a very wide 
appeal. The allegro non troppo has an eerie 
background suitable for some suspense film 
which moves to a quiet climax by a modulation 
from minor into major. There is a kind of 
barbaric sawing of Strings and melody is 
lacking. The molto adagio second movement 
necessitates an ability in the listener to attune 
himself to the discordant intervals, especially 
of seconds whilst the third movement, lively 
at the outset, to me was just off centre. This 
develops into a fugal Style fading into a 
plaintive violin with an interludiam of pleasant 
pizzicato. It is a fine recording of Strong 
dynamic sounds. The reverse of this record, 
LXT 5081, contains Paul Miiller’s “‘Sinfonia 
No. 2 for Strings and flute” op. 53, with 
André Jaunet the flautist in the first recording 
of this work. The first and third movements, 
both lively, are quite different in treatment, 
the flute weaving in and out of the Strings 
in the early part of the work whilst latterly 
we have pleasant and crisply recorded pizzi- 
cato on the cellos. The molto tranquillo, 
where the solo instrument is not much in 
evidence, has one very delightful obligato. 
Bach is represented by two records, one of 
his organ works, the other of solo piano. 
André Marchal at Les Grandes orgues de 
Saint-Eustache plays the Fantasia and Fugue 
in G minor and that in C minor, on DTL 93056. 
The first has a very leisurely tempo and is treated 
as colourfully as the subjeé& will allow, but the 
C minor is neither so pleasing nor so varied in 
treatment. The Prelude and Fugue in B minor 
is wonderfully recorded, especially the full 
organ, despite heavy reeds, particularly on 
the pedals. The organist favours combinations 
of flutes, flageolets and piccolos which have 
rather a metallic effeét on the ear. The Prelude 
and Fugue in C minor is of uneven quality. 
The playing seemed woolly and the recording 
none too good, whilst the tempo is varied 
disturbingly. On the whole however, for 
organ lovers, this is a record with good value. 
Agnelle Bundervoét plays the Toccatas and 
Fugues in E minor and D major on DTL 93051 
which also has the “‘Wachet auf” chorale, 4 
delightful transcription by Busoni played with 
confidence and firmness. But I thoroughly 
relished the “Chaconne”. This is another 
excellent Busoni transcription from the 
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“Partita” No. in D minor tor solo violin. 
The brilliance of the execution is matched by 
a pertect recording. The Staccato passages 
are played with exquisite delicacy and sureness, 
as are the chords and left hand odtaves. The 
middle movement in the major, is somnam- 
bulent but flashes into brilliance with the 
repeated forceful handling of o¢taves and 
broken chords. Decidedly a must for lovers of 
Bach and the piano. 


Decca LXT AND LW ; Ducretet-Thom 
son DTL ; Telefunken LGX. 


Memorabilia 
Tue real novel of library lite has yet to be 
written. Thirty years ago the American 


novelist, Margaret Widdemer, in Rose Garden 
Hlusband gave us a slight picture of a girl 
library assistant which conveyed well her 
boredom with her working surroundings and 
her achievement of the important person 
indicated by the title. Gertrude Atherton 
pitches one of her minor novels in an 
\merican country library, a dull place. Ina 
paper-back | read of a library where cata 
loguing was done in a book of some kind ; I 
read no more. | am ignorant of Mo//y Hilton: 
I lack courage to read it. On a somnolent 
Sunday lately I heard A. Calder Marshall 
expatiate upon the novel of a library assistant 
with some rather critical remarks on the 
literary and other abilities of library assistants. 
This was of course Kingsley Amis’s 1 ha/ 
Uncertain Feeling (Gollancz). On the cover 
John Betjeman says it gave him more laughs 
than a previous novel by its author, Lak) 
lim. 1 eSteem Betjeman, but I should like to 
ask him if there is a funny line or episode in 
this dreary account of a Welsh library assistant, 
a candidate for the sub-librarianship who is 
the not altogether unwilling partner in a very 
damp adultery, on a beach after a night bathe, 
with the wife of an influential member of his 
Committee, a harpy who dallied before him 
her influence in forwarding his candidature. 
There is not an agreeable person in the book ; 
the library is faintly suggested only, although 
it is the real background ; it seems drab, with 
bad manners, and has a half-educated junior in 
the reference library and a hopeless failure who 
looks after the regional interchanges. One 
guesses at the library meant but hopes it is 
not the one. The “hero” is of course married, 
and lives squalidly with his wife in an upper 


Hoor, where there is no proper sanitation, 
water supply or cooking facilities, dominated 
by a virago of a landlady. The wife, poor 
thing, finds most things best explained by her 
favourite adjective—bloody. His harpy intro- 
duces him to a set of “society” drinking and 
drabbing folk. He does break loose in the 
end when he realizes that his promotion has 
depended on her favour, throws up the job 
and becomes a colliery clerk. Some day | 
hope a librarian, with the pen of a Savage or 
a Snaith, will write with knowledge of a 
library, not avoiding what is prosaic in it, 
but giving some account of the colour, 
romance, literary friendships and also the 
encompassing companionship of books and 
of their readers which makes librarianship a 
delectable occupation. 
* * * 

The subjects for the Library Association 

Prize Essay this coming year are: 
The Librarian—technician or bookman ? 

2. The significance of regional efforts in the 
planning of a national library system. 
The achievements in American librarian- 
ship which most influence English lib- 
rarianship. 
The sending-in date is July 15, 1956. Com- 
petitors must be L.A. members, write under a 
pseudonym, not exceed 5,000 words, give 
adequate bibliographical references, and submit 
their essays in four typewritten copies. We 
regard the winning of the prize as something 
far beyond the £10 involved and hope many 
efforts worthy of publication will ensue. 


* * * 


7) 


\n applicant for a library berth writes to 
say that he rarely receives an acknowledgement 
of his application and never an intimation of 
its result. It is unfortunate that older courtesies 
are not always current. I suggest that every 
candidate should receive a line to say his case 
is being considered and later, with thanks 
for his trouble, the name of the person 
appointed. Of course it would cost a little 
labour and some postal expense; neither 
should be beyond the means of a library 
authority. 

* * * 

I am not sure that the B.B.C. is as valuable 
to libraries as it seemed, years ago, it might 
become. The recent broadcast “I want to be 
a librarian” presented some disturbing con- 
trasts. A cultured schoolboy, an obviously 
trained actor, applies for a job in a library, is 
welcomed (as well he might be) with obvious 
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Old Time and 
Sequence Dancing 


By Michael Gwynne. New 2nd edition, which 
describes many of the Old Time Dances that 
are popular today. Amply furnished with foot 
charts and other illustrations. 12s. 6d 

*. .. this book is par excellence.’"—Dance News 
(From a review of a former edition) 


Optics and Sound 


By C. A. Padgham, A.R.C.S., M.Sc., etc. Inter- 
mediate Science Series. This book covers the 
Sound and Optics syllabuses of the Inter- 
mediate examination in Physics and the 
advanced level of the General Certificate of 
Education in Physics, and final year of an 
Ordinary National Certificate course. 16s. net 


Nuclear Radiation 
Physics 


By Ralph E. Lapp, Ph.D., and Howard L. 
Andrews, Ph.D. 2nd Edition. This book gives 
a clear and direct presentation of the salient 
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facts of nuclear physics—from the early studies 
of nuclear radiation to recent techniques of 
meson production by artificial means. 50s. net. 


Personnel 


Hanagement 


By C. H. Northcott, M.A., Ph.D. Completely 
revised and up-to-date, this major work has 
just been published in a new third edition 
It covers the subject completely and the new 
edition brings the book into line with the 
recent trends and developments. An essential 
textbook for everyone connected with 
personnel management. 30s. net 


v 
Modern Sales 
Control 
By A. W. Willsmore, M.S.M.A., etc. A book 
for sales management, and manufacturers 


seeking to develop new sales outlets for their 
products. It is mainly concerned with sales 
made by representatives selling to whole- 
salers, departmental stores, multiple shops 
and the retail trade generally. 15s. net 
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enthusiasm, is told of roseate possibilities. 
\ppointed and enthusiastic he goes in due course 
on National Service, with the impression, it 
seemed to me, that all librarians were women 
and all deputies men, which as prophecy may 
be sound but at present is futuristic. When he 
is about to be demobbed his mother rings up 
the chief librarian with “You will arrange 
for his grant,” (for library school), “wont 
you ?”’ as simply as that; a request which the 
librarian also seems to welcome. Nothing 
could be simpler. At the time I became a library 
assistant, such a broadcast would have made 
me prefer to go to sea. The Hon. Secretary 
of the A.A.L. asks if librarians have received 
applications which can fairly be attributed to 
the broadcast. I hope they have, and that 
my own Impressions are erroneous. 


| am always intrigued by the certainties 
which others express. Those on classification, 
for example, which for some obscure reason 
seems to generate more heat, if not more 
light, than the subject seems to require. The 
latest is the epitaph on the D.C. pronounced 
by Dr. Thelma Eaton in the L.A. Record for 
November. She recites the history of the 
scheme and proves that it never has really been 
effective and, as a method of arrangement, it 
has passed from the obsolescent to the obso- 
lete, in fact, is defunét. This reminds me of 
Mark Twain’s remark on an obituary notice 
of himself that it was somewhat premature. 
The D.C. was never so alive as now. 


Round the Library World 


Ar the University College of the West Indies, 
during the academic year recently ended, 
further consideration was given to plans and 
estimates for the extension of the Library and 
the permanent housing of its Bindery—which 
was destroyed by fire in 1953—#in close 
proximity. The present stock of the Library 
is in the region of 50,000 volumes and while 
the existing Library building affords sufficient 
reading room accommodation it has become 
too small for the growing stock of books. 
The University College hopes that it will be 
possible in the near future to build for an 
intake of about 200,000 volumes and to house 
the Bindery in adequate buildings which will 
reduce the considerable fire hazard of its 
present accommodation. 


The final issue (No. 12, July, 1955) of the 
annual publication List of Scientific Paper 
published in the Middle-East has now been 
published and an author index to volumes 6-12 
will appear in the near future. The annual 
List has been published by Unesco Middle. 
East Science Co-operation Office since 1948, 


Washington University Library has received 
the gift of perhaps the largest and mos 
important technical library—that of the late 
Roy Eilers—ever collected together by a 
private individual. 
presented by Mrs. Eilers. 


The colleétion has been 


Plans are being prepared for a new building 
for the Library of Queen’s College, Dundee, 
in the University of St. Andrews. The new 
Library will form part of a block which will 
also house the administrative offices. _ Its 
capacity is expected to be in the range of 400,000 
volumes. 


\n international agreement sponsored by 
Unesco exempting books, periodicals, news- 
papers, works of art and various other educa- 
tional, scientific and cultural materials from 
import duties is now being operated by the 
United Kingdom, France, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Egypt, Thailand, Laos, Cambodia, Pakistan, 
Yugoslavia, Ceylon, Cuba, Spain, Belgium, 
Israel, Haiti, Monaco, Viet-Nam, the Philip- 
pines and Salvador. 


\t Aberdeen University an extension ot 
the Library of King’s College has _ been 
commenced. The extension will also contain a 
Senatus room and committee rooms. 


\ Chair of Librarianship and Bibliography 
has been established in the Faculty of Philo- 
sophy and History at the University of Sofia. 
The course of Studies is to be of four years’ 
duration. It would appear that Bulgaria 1s 
either more enlightened than Britain or else 
that British and Bulgarian concepts are 
greatly at variance. 


An International Congress of National 
Libraries is to be held at Havana in January, 
1956, under the auspices of the Governing 
Board of the Biblioteca Nacional José Mart, 
Cuba, and Unesco’s Regional Office in the 
Western Hemisphere. The Congress will 
honour the memory of José Marti, after 
whom the National Library of Cuba is named, 
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and will be held in conneétion with the 
celebrations to commemorate the inauguration 
of that Library. The agenda has obviously 
been very carefully planned and would well 
repay consideration by the authorities of all 
national libraries. It includes, for instance, 
“The duties and responsibilities of national 
libraries at the present time (types of services, 
considered from the national and international 
standpoints ; objectivity of the services, with 
regard to the supply of information ; results 
obtained in this matter at the International 
Congress of Libraries and Documentation 
Centres, Brussels, September, 1955).”’ Both 
Spanish and English will be regarded as 
working languages. 


Mention was made in these columns some 
time ago of the great undertaking of micro- 
filming the Vatican Library’s manuscript 
collections. Since then a good deal of progress 
has been made and about half a million feet 
of microfilmed copy has already been deposited 
in the Knights of Columbus Foundation 
Vatican Manuscript Depository at St. Louis 
University, U.S.A. 


It is improbable that any British University 
Library has yet embarked upon the collection 
and preservation of science fiction. Its sig- 
nificance as a medium of imaginative literature 
and of social criticism are among the reasons 
that have led to the establishment at Harvard 
University of a special science fiction collection. 
It is hoped to build up a comprehensive 
collection of science fiction and related types 
of imaginative literature, ranging from the 
earliest examples to present day works. For 
protection against wear and tear the collection 
is reserved from circulation. 


Note 

The Eastern Region Library Board is to re- 
ceive a donation of about 20,000 books from 
the United States of America, through the 
Premier, Dr. the Hon. Nnamdi Azikiwe. This 
was revealed by the Minister of Welfare, Dr. 
the Hon. E. A. Esin, at the first meeting of the 
Board recently. The Minister also revealed 
that the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organisation’s public library pilot 
project in Africa would be established in the 
Region. 

Turning to the value of books, the Minister 
said that though some skills and understanding 
could be acquired through personal experience, 


but a substantial part of this experience, 
achievement and wisdom of the past and present 
could be acquired through books by those who 
had the ability and the desire to read them. No 
equality of opportunity as provided by any 
democratic government would count if such a 
means of self development—books, were not 
made available to all. The maintenance of a 
sound public library system, he continued, was 
therefore of primary importance to the com- 
munity and that democracy itself depended on it. 

an essential 
service in any modern community as it gave 
information and the instruction necessary to a 
democratic way of life. 

Turning to finance, the Minister said that 
the Board had been granted the sum of 
£35,000 by the Finance Corporation and urged 
the members to embark on long-term and 
short-term policies. The first, he continued, 
was the survey of the Region by the Regional 
Librarian who would then advise on the 
general plan of development. 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
GENERAL 


CaupsBeLL (D.) Into the water barrier. 1x 
collaboration with Alan W. Mitchell. — Illus. 


Odhams. 15s. Od. net. 
rhis is an account of Donald Campbell’s success 
this year of achieving the record speed of 202.32 miles 
per hour in a speedboat. The author’s father—Sir 
Malcolm Campbell is not forgotten and scme space 
is devoted to his pioneer work in this type of racing 
speed. It is interesting to read how Donald Campbell 
learned to drive a motor car of the Morris bull-nosed 
varicty, at the age of ten. Finally reasons are given 
for the author’s conviétion that a higher rate of speed 
can be expected and the uses to which this could be put. 
Fox (G. B.) Diesel operation and fault 
diagnosis. With an Introduction by Harry B. 


Ricardo. Odhams. 

\ll diesel engine users will tind this book of 
interest as it is more than a description of the evolution 
of this type of engine. The section on maintenance 
and fault tinding should be invaluable as it gives 
practical hints which arc illustrated clearly and ctieétively. 
GopFrey (W. H.) The English Almshouse. 

With some account of its predecessor the 
Medieval Hospital. Illus. Faber. £1 16s. Od. 


net. 

rhis well-illustrated volume is the result of many 
years Study, and shows the development of the Alms 
house from the medieval hospital \s the work is 
intended to arouse in the general reader an interest 
in the old buildings and historical institutions of our 
country, and in order to include the maximum amount 
of text and illustrations possible, the author has omitted 
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Student 
Huxley Modelled portrait 
Studi 18s. Od 
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complete picture the method 


attractive Door 


Various typcs 0 t ’ \ll 
he famous names i culpture are 
xcellent photograpt # their bust 
| I 
the ction how to do it 
echnicalitic \ltogether 
Presrice (G. | St. Paul’s in its glory \ 
Candid History of the Cathedral, 1831-1911 
, Iilus. S.P.¢ 


Studies 
(_hure illustrated fron 
Parochial History of St. Margaret’s, Wes 
ninster. The Bishop Paddock Lectures 


1953-4. Frontis. Hlus. S.P.C.K 


f dence obtair 
W estmir 


rmation 


f St. Marwaret 


JUNIOR 


The Happy Lio 
| ] ] 
slour,. The Bodley FHlead Os 
\ delighttul tale for the younger child, 
ntur t tl lion who decided to take a walk 
| The Story i 
tover Duvoisin 
JEANS } isten to the wind. 
Frontis 10s. 6d. net. 
This work was first presented as a children’s 


| be of of the Christmas 


la at Oxtord, and will 
plavs in London this season The Story contains all 
the qualities of n wic, mystery and adventure which 
captivate children, and young readers will cagerly 
follow the adventures of Emma and her two cousins 


n the Kingdom of the W 


' , , 1 : 
the work of Disk | < © has provided the décor 


illustrations are 


} 


the pla 


Lyncu (P Brogeen 
Sheen. Burke. 8s. 6d. 


Patricia Lynch has written ourt OOK In the 
Brovec Series which is h in imagination. Occa 


] , . . ] 
sionally a Strange word appears which ms to call 


for a glossary so that the reader can ascertain what 
nanner of things are boreens, barm bracks or bunches 


riches here is a misprint on pa 8 but the 


tf adrishecc I « « 


wok is well produced and attraétively illustrated by 
Chri topner Brooker \ltogether this is a very happy 
iddition to the tield of children’s literature 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Ihe \CCOUNTANTS JOURNAL, December, 

1955 A.L.A Bulletin, November, 1955; The 
\SSIST ANT LIBRARY, November, 1955; BULLE. 
TIN of BIBLIOGRAPHY, May-August, 1955; 
JOURNAL of ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, 
1, No. 1; LIBRARIAN, August, 1955; The , 
RARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, O@€ober, 1955 and 
November, 1955; WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, 
Nove 


mber. 1955 


Correspondence 


rue | DITOR, 
‘THe Liprary Worwp.” 
Cie 24¢h November, 1955. 

“One regards and writes of Dr. Ranganathan 
with respect’, says the contributor of ““Memo- 
rabilia” in your issue for August - September. 
That respect, | would suggest, is scant in the 
extreme, if the rest of the paragraph be 
examined with care. In it your writer seeks 
to correct one whose use of English has ever 
been unfettered and wide-ranging in vocabu- 
lary, even if occasionally mistaken in appli- 
cation in the remote past. The use of “warbling” 
in Ranganathan’s context is unusual, but not 
inaccurate, and it is certainly striking ; your 
writer would accept it in silence from a Savage 
or a Snaith. 

His suggestion that one of Ranganathan’s 
“many friends and disciples in this country” 
could correét proofs for his speeches and 
writings when printed in India needs no 
answer from anyone concerned. 

1 must remind your writer, however, that 
not only is English not the “native language” 
of Dr. Ranganathan: the proof readers and 
compositors of Hyderabad share the same 
disability. If your writer has read his Library 
World as carefully as he read the Indian 
journal he quotes, he must have been mortified 
to count the three misprints in the two para- 
graphs he wrote about it: “retreeval” for 
“retrieval”, “prophesy” for “prophecy”, “his” 
for “him’’, besides an omission of punctuation 
mark (or a conjunction) which would have 
aided clarity and grammar. Are your writet, 
compositor and proof reader here to be 
commiserated condescendingly for ‘heir mis- 
fortune to be working in an alien tongue? 
= Yours faithfully, 

67 Eden Crescent, C. A. Crosster. 
Leeds, 4. 











